VISIT  TO   PARIS

could, in no less heathen a fashion than Napoleon, and if
the latter, with his disposition and inclinations, had been
born a son of Lewis XVI he would presumably also have
made our lives pretty sour for us.

i The impulse to conquest is no less an attribute of
England, North America, Russia, and other countries than
of Napoleonic France, and as soon as power and opportu-
nity are at hand moderation and love of justice have a hard
task in keeping even the most legitimate monarchy within
bounds. The impulse in question does not seem to domi-
nate Napoleon III as an instinct; he is no captain, and
in a war on a great scale, with big results or risks, the eyes
of the French army, the prop of his sovereignty, could
scarcely fail to turn to a fortunate general rather than to
the Emperor. He will therefore only sjeek war when he
believes himself compelled to it by dangers at home. A
compulsion of this kind would, however, exist from the
outset for the legitimate King of France if he now came
to the throne.

1 Neither the remembrance of his uncle's passion for
conquest nor the fact of the unrighteous origin of his
power justifies me therefore in regarding the present Em-
peror of the French as the sole representative of the Revo-
lution and as an object to be singled out in the fight against
the latter. The second blemish he shares with many ex-
isting potentates, and with regard to the first he has not so
far laid himself more open to suspicion than others. You,
my respected friend, reproach him with being unable to
maintain his power unless the condition of the surround-
ing countries resemble that of his own; if I acknowledged
this to be correct, it would suffice to upset my view. But

Bonapartism is distinguished from the Republic by the
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